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644 General Notes. [June, 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

The Practical Types of Mind. — Men may be divided into 
three classes with reference to the practical use they make of their 
intellectual powers, which use is generally an indication of the 
type of intellect which they possess. These types are the mer- 
cantile, the literary and the scientific. 

The first is occupied in accumulating material, possessions, 
which often involves the deprivation of other people of them. 
Their reasoning powers are much occupied in calculating values, 
and in scheming to get control of the sources of physical power. 
It is a necessary outcome of the struggle for existence and is best 
developed in those whose struggles are most recent. This is a 
good training school, but a bad state to be permanent. 

The literary mind deals largely with the manner of things, 
while the other two minds deal with the matter. Its field is with 
the beauties and refinements of life, and by sugar-coating the 
severities, performs great service in our education. Symbols are 
its instruments, and these it is prone to mistake for things. 

The scientific mind occupies itself with realities, and finds chief 
value in the truth. This it seeks for and sets forth at all hazards. 
It finds its pleasure in mental rather than material possessions 
and counts its wealth in ideas. It differs from the mercantile 
mind in this, that, it gives away its commodity for the benefit 
of others, while the mercantile sells to the highest bidder. 

Sometimes two or more types of mind are combined in the 
same person, which may be a fortunate conjunction. — E. D. Cope. 

Curious companionship of the Coyote and Badger. — I have 
occasionally heard " cow boys " and others in Wyoming Terri- 
tory speak of the existence of intimate social relations between 
the coyote [Cants latrans) and the badger [Taxidea americana). 
They report that the former not only travels in company with the 
latter, but often feeds and protects him. Up to the summer of 
1883, I regarded these statements as the fruit of fertile imagina- 
tions, and as having no basis in fact. Observation, however, 
has compelled me to believe that intimate relations at least oc- 
casionally exist between these animals. During the last season 
I had the good fortune to see the coyote in company with the 
badger on three different occasions, and once under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. I was engaged in making geological observations 
about fifteen miles east of the Beaver river, in Wyoming Terri- 
tory, in a region of Miocene Tertiary bad lands. Sitting on a lofty 
butte examining some fossils, I saw, several hundred feet below 
me, a coyote and badger walking together, and every few minutes 
stopping and playing. The coyote would go in front of the bad- 
ger, lay its head on the latter's neck, lick it, jurrip into the air, and 
give other expressions of unmistakable joy. Its antics with the 
badger were very much like that of a young dog playing with 
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another pup, or when meeting its master. The badger seemed 
equally well pleased. This playing and fondling of each other 
was kept up for over half an hour, and until they disappeared 
around the end of a butte near by. Again, during the month of 
March, when camped near the intersection of the Bridger road 
with the overland trail, a still more curious example of this com- 
panionship occurred. At early dawn I observed a coyote close to 
a pile of specimens, about 200 yards from my tent. The following 
night I placed some meat on this pile and the coyote "'went for it," 
about the same time in the morning. I repeated this experiment, 
as my object was to observe more closely its habits, and especially 
to ascertain how tame it might be made by decent treatment. To 
my surprise, on the fourth morning the coyote was accompanied 
by a badger. The following morning the coyote came alone, but 
on the morning after that the badger again came along. After 
that neither coyote nor badger made their appearance, but why 
they abandoned my hospitable quarters is a mystery to me. In 
these instances the coyote carried off the breakfast that I had pro- 
vided, and I could not tell whether or not it was shared with the 
badger. It, however, became evident to me that these animals do 
not associate by accident; they must have some affinity for each 
other, or else they would not thus come together. 

The coyote is naturally sociable. Often when I have encoun- 
tered him amid the wilds of nature he stood and gazed after me 
wistfully, as if he meant to say, " I wish I could have your com- 
pany." He soon learns to know that man is his enemy, and for 
his own preservation gives him a wide berth. 

It is not at all improbable that future investigation may show 
this fellowship to be a case of symbiosis. It is hoped that this 
will call out others who have had more extended opportunities to 
observe the habits of these animals. One of the first from whom 
I learned of this intimacy between the coyote and badger was 
W. U .Hoftile, of Lander, Wyoming Territory. — Samuel Aughey. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

The Astor Library. — The thirty-fifth annual report of the 
Astor library, for 1883, affords some information upon the popu- 
larity of anthropological studies. In the department of science 
and art there were 76,573 volumes called for; of these, 105 were 
upon anthropology ; 783 upon archseology ; 119 upon ethnology; 
666 upon mythology, and 1020 upon social science. In the com- 
mon acceptation, however, social science means more than it does 
in the anthropological sense. The latter includes only those 
works in which the rigid methods of natural history are applied 
to society. The former includes every speculation on the natural 
ills that flesh is heir to. In the department of history and litera- 
ture the number of volumes called for was 89,824. Of these, 184 

1 Edited by Professor Otis T. Mason, 1305 Q street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 



